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What Particular Colors Should 


Manufacturers Develop? 


We WovLtp Like To Have AN EXPRESSION ON Tuts VitTaAL SuBJECT FRoM 
Every LARGE CONSUMER OF DYESTUFFS IN AMERICA 


HIS article was written at the 
suggestion of one of the most 


prominent manufacturers of in- 
termediates and dyestuffs in this coun- 
try. 

It is reproduced in the hope that the 
Textile Mills of America may realize 
that they have a vital part in the devel- 
opment of this infant industry in Amer- 
ica. 

This country can place every confi- 
dence in the ability of American chem- 
ists to solve the problems of dyestuff 
manufacture, but this alone will never 
make America independent of foreign 
countries. 

It is absolutely. necessary that they 
know just what colors to concentrate 
upon so that there may not be over- 
production of any one color or colors. 
This is the part that the consumer must 
play in the building of the industry. 
His suggestions are of inestimable value 
to the manufacturer and would save 
him valuable time and money and en- 
able the intermediate manufacturer to 
conserve raw materials. 

By this reference to the saving of 
faw materials we do not mean that 
there is any shortage of them in this 
country. On the contrary we are now 
producing quantities of necessary in- 
termediates many times greater than is 


required to supply all demands in nor- 
mal times. 

The raw material situation need 
never worry the manufacturer. There 
are, however, other difficulties that are 
of just as much importance. Every 
color chemist who has had any actual 
manufacturing experience knows that 
only by being in daily contact with the 
product he is working upon can he be 
certain of uniformity. 

3y concentrating upon one particular 
product he can detect at once the 
slightest inaccuracy in the process and 
variation in color. 

On the other hand if he is called 
upon to change from one product to 
another every few weeks many slight 
details in the process escape him. The 
result is a noticeable loss in yield, a 
tremendous increase in the cost of pro- 
duction and lack of uniformity. When 
we consider that one of the most se- 
rious difficulties confronting the indus- 
try to-day is the lack of uniformity, we 
all agree that something must be done. 
This lack of uniformity, in most in- 
stances, is due to the necessity of 
producing more colors than actual 
plant equipment will permit. 

Any manufacturer will agree with us 
in the use of the word “necessity,” for, 
as conditions now exist, he must make 
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as many colors as possible in order to 
survive. 

The first thing to do toward better- 
ing conditions is to ascertain definitely 
what colors are most in demand. Not 
the demand of the export field nor the 
dealer demand but the actual need of 
the color consumers here in America. 

There is only one way to find this 
out and that is by a direct appeal to the 
textile and allied trades. 


Will You Who Consume Dyestuffs 
Help Us in the Preparation of a List 
of Those Colors That Are Absolutely 
Necessary at This Time. 

This direct appeal to you is written 
after careful deliberation. We are con- 
vinced that the solution of many of the 
dificulties confronting manufacturers 
to-day, lies in the opinion of the actual 
consumer of their products. 

The following letter was received 
from one of the best known interme- 
diate manufacturing plants in America. 
It should be answered by every Textile 
mill in this country that is interested in 
the success of the industry. 


AMERICAN DyrsTUFF REPORTER, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Having concluded our present pro- 
gram for the manufacture of dyes, we 
at the present time are desirous of 
undertaking the manufacture of such 
dyes as are in greatest demand and are 
Writing you to ask if you will be kind 
enough to let us have a list of these 
colors from which a selection will be 
made of those that fit in best with our 
present production of Intermediaries, 
Chemicals, ete., and those that will 
serve the trade in general to best advan- 
tage. 

_ Thanking you in advance for favor 
ing us with your reply in this connec 
tion, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


If each large Textile mill in this 
country were to answer this letter the 
information thus gained will be of ines 
timable value to manufacturers. 

Let us assume that a large percentage 
ot the replies call for Fuchsine and 
Malachite Green. 
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We all know very well that there are a 
number of manufacturers now engaged 
in producing Fuchsine. Samples of this 
product that have come to our atten- 
tion, are all that could be asked for as 
regards solubility and brilliancy. 

The same applies to Malachite Green. 
Dyeings that we have seen have all of 
the qualities that could be demanded. 

We then can dismiss the problem of 
manufacture as solved, but can we say 
the same of the problem of delivery? 
This problem can be solved by consum- 
ers if they are willing to lend their aid 
to the manufacturer. 

In conversation a few days ago with 
a manufacturer we were informed that 
“As long as the demand for Malachite 
Green keeps up we will make it and 
when the demand falls off we will 
switch to another color.” 

This sums up the attitude of a num- 
ber of small manufacturers regarding 
this problem of production. Can we 
hold him fully to blame for this? The 
answer is, no! and the problem of pro- 
duction is the problem of consumer as 
well as manufacturer. 

If you respond to this appeal, as we 
feel sure you will, the information thus 
gained will immediately be brought to 
the attention of the real manufacturers 
of intermediates and finished dyestuffs. 
Under no circumstances will the name 
of the writer be divulged. 

In answering this question a lengthy 
letter is unnecessary. We would sug- 
gest that you simply say, “We would 
advise that manufacturers concentrate 
upon the following’; then mention 
those colors that are necessary for the 
production of your mill. 

This is a direct appeal to the real 
source of information and we have 
time and time again said that manufac 
turers could be assured of the support 
of consumers. 

Please do not make it necessary for 
us to retract this statement. 


We are in receipt of an announce- 
ment to the effect that A. F. Bornut 
Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
are planning the construction of a new 
one-story addition to their dye manu- 
facturing plant 
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To Mr. M. Iketani of Japan we are 
indebted for an editorial that was un- 
solicited. Mr. Iketani, we thank yoy 
and at the same time take the liberty 
The Dyestuff Industry of Japan of saving that you are a much mis- 
By M. IKETANI, STAFF WRITER, “THE = peneen, ees . 

: ie ach dvyestuff now being manufac- 
JAPAN SALESMAN cae i ele ca = a 
. tured in this country (by reputable 
It is understood that the German companies) is, type for type, equal to 
dyestuff manufacturers, who supplied any German dye that was ever 
75 per cent. of the world’s demand and _ factured. 
90 per cent. of the Japanese demand This statement is made after careful 
before the war, have been combined deliberation and expenditure of time 
into a big system with a capital of and because “I have been shown.” 
200,000,000 ven. This combination is Mr. Iketani, would that we could 
calculated to enable the German manu- show vou, but eventually you will learn. 
facturers to cut down the cost of pro- 
duction greatly and to enter upon the 
after-war commercial war with force. 
Another most important question, to Standard Shades Proposed 
which our serious attention is called, is 
that America will come to supply dye- 
stuffs after the war in much larger Important action has been taken by 
quantities than at present. Japan is men prominent in the women’s apparel 
now supplied by America with direct industries toward standardization of 
black and direct brown, basic dyes blue Colors for the entire trade. The con- 
and yellow and acid dyes red and black. ference was held at the Waldorf- 

These American dyes are not equal to Astoria, there being seventeen of the 
the German products, but they will prob- most influential factors in the various 
ably suffice to meet the Japanese demand ranches of the business _ present. 
for the cheap quantities. The American Sisdetadc Bile athot af tee tm 
dye stuff industry has been really ex- /Tederick bode, president oF the ex 
tended since the war. tile Color Card Association, presided. 

The chief object of the meeting was 

The appearance of this article so to effect a co-ordination of the various 
antagonized a large manufacturer of garment trades on the color question 
this city that he personally brought it and plans were completed to put the 
to the offices of the Reporter. project in immediate operation for the 

This alone proves its utter falsity, for Fall season. ‘The effects of this co- 
unless it had sufficiently over-balanced operation will be manifold, conserva- 
the plan of his daily routine this publi- tion of fabrics, dyes, materials and la 
cation would never have been graced bor in line with the wishes of the 
with his presence. Government, being one of the most 
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important. It is estimated that several 
million dollars will be saved annually 
to manufacturers alone. This matter 
was first taken up several weeks ago 
at a meeting of the color committee of 
the United Waist League of America, 
at which A. F. Ramsay, of Ramsay, 
Drew & Co., presided. It was deter- 
mined at that time that a general con- 
ference be held of representatives of 
the leading garment manufacturers. 


CoLtor COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Present at the meetings were repre- 
sentatives of the silk, woolen, cotton, 
cloak, suit, hosiery, dress, shoe and 
glove industries, all of which will adopt 
the plan of standardization of colors. 
One man from each of these branches 
has been appointed to the color com- 
mittee of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation to further the work. Certain 
shades of each color will be decided on 
for a current season and manufacturers 
in all lines will know in advance just 
what colors they are to work on. Thus, 
the waste of former seasons will be 
avoided for both wholesaler and re- 
taller and thousands of yards of ma- 
terial and much labor will be conserved. 

A pamphlet has been prepared by the 
Textile Color Card Association advo- 
cating the use of the standard color 
card, which will be mailed to ten thou- 
sand leading retailers all over the coun- 
try. This was submitted by Mr. Bode 
at the meeting, and the idea was con- 
curred in by all present, as it was 
thought that it would be of distinct ad- 
vantage to both the retailer and the ul- 
timate consumer. 

Besides the evident saving for the 
trade that this step will effect, there is 
the important consideration of the 
economy of fabrics which are scarce 
and high in price. The Government 
has expressed its desire that every pos- 
sible effort be made by cutters of cloth 
that a minimum vardage be used to 
cover the requirements of the country. 
Radical action has already been taken 
i many lines’ to stop overproduction 
ind accumulation, and the decision ar 
nved at yesterday for standardization 
of colors for all trades in the apparel 
ndustry will be a long toward 


step 
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putting this business on a more stable 
and sensible foundation. The men who 
attended the meeting yesterday were 
enthusiastic over the possibilities con- 
tained in the idea. It is felt that an 
important step has been made toward 
bringing these industries into closer re- 
lationship, and that this is only the be- 
ginning of a better co-operation on 
problems of manufacture and merchan- 
dising. 


Rhodamine B 


Rhodamine B is now being manu- 
factured in this country. In limited 
quantities it is true, but the product is 
equal to that manufactured in Ger- 
many. We are informed from an au- 
thentic source that the chemist who is 
making this product has been engaged 
in the manufacture of Rhodamine in 
Europe for many years. 

We are not in a position to mention 
the name of the company producing 
this, but we can say that Rhodamine is 
now being made where the shores are 
washed by the spray of the Pacific. 


Manufactured by 


The Butterworth Judson Corp. 


WORKS 
Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 


Phosgene Gas’ Michlers /tetone 


Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 
Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 
NITRITE OF SODA 


Sole Distributors 


Frank Hemingway, Inc. 
115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
OILS AND GREASES 
ACIDS 
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A Tribute 


The follownig is taken from an ad- 
dress delivered by Milton S. Sharp 
before the Bradford Dyers Association 
of England. If this is the opinion of 
the British mind regarding our color 
development let us not allow it to 
change. 

Mr. Sharp refers to the lack of united 
action on the part of British manufac- 
turers and then says: 

“Look at what amalgamation of the 
various interests in the United States 
has already achieved; the growth of 
the American dye industry has truly 
been little short of marvellous. In the 
vears before the war the average 
annual value of imported colors was 
$10,000,000, but the progress of the 
urdustry in that country has been so 
great that during the ten months ended 
in October last the export of dyes 
reached a total value of $12,500,000, 
and we are indebted to the United 
States for colors which up to now are 
not produced in this country.” 


Dicks David Co., Inc., with sales 
headquarters located at 302 Broadway, 
New York, announce that they are now 
in a position to offer a new color that 
should prove of much interest to the 
textile mills of this country. 


Fred Wetzel Co., Inc., now located 
in a handsome suite of offices in Grand 
Central Terminal, report that within a 
short time they will have two new col- 
ors to offer the textile trade. 
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An Inquiry for Green Aniline 
Crystals 


We will appreciate information in 
answer to the following letter. 


“Gentlemen : 

“Will you be kind enough to furnish 
us with the names of some aniline color 
manufacturers, who make the brilliant 
green Aniline crystal? We are having 
some difficulty in obtaining this article.” 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


In the establishment of this depart- 
ment it is our desire to help the con- 
sumer in buying his products direct 
from the manufacturer or _ reliable 
dealer. Accordingly all questions re- 
lative to source of supply will be an- 
swered to the best of our ability in an 
impartial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in 
any difficulties that consumers may be 
having with dyes and chemical products 
providing that questions do not involve 
simply tests, which can be readily ob- 
tained from those who specialize in such 
work. 

We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the depart- 
ment, for all questions relative to 
processes, etc., will receive the personal 
attention of a chemist who is fully 
qualified to handle the subject. 


Dyes for Lacquers 

Question: What kind of dyes can be 
used for making lacquers for electric 
light globes that will be fast to light? 

An: The transparent lacquers 
are made by dissolving spirit-soluble 
dyes in alcohol and adding them to so- 
lutions of collodion and gums in Amy! 
\cetate or other solvent. Such colors 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 
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Microscopic examinations 
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are never fast to light and fade very 
son. All the so-called fast lacquers 
are now made by using insoluble color 
lakes. The best lakes are the trans- 
parent variety, not the opaque ones pre- 
cipitated on blanc fixe. Even these are 
not as fast as they should be, but by the 
use of better dyes it is possible to make 
sill further improvements. 


Sap Brown 

Question: What is Sap Brown? 

Answer: Sap Brown is a dyestuff 
formerly used in large quantities by 
paper makers. It was imported in small 
lumps (called crystals) like Nigrosine 
and sold, before the war, for $40 to $50 
per ton. It is said to have been made 
from the deposit known as Cologne 
earth, a fossil vegetable matter. Proc 
esses have been developed for making 
itin this country but have never been 
put into practical operation. The color 
can be set with alum and is very fast to 
light. It was chiefly used for browr 
wrapping paper, cardboard, etc. 


Application of Fur Blacks 
Question: How are the Fur Blacks 
t Ursols applied ? 
Answer: It is first necessary to have 
the skins tanned or tawed. Alum taw- 
ing is sensitive to dampness, but a one- 


ath chrome tannage is permanent. The 
fur is then scoured and treated with 
lacking lime and acid in weak solution. 
This makes the fur more receptive of 
the dve and give a more even shade. 
the dye is dissolved in the proportion 
fabout 2 oz. to the gallon and the fur 
ersed for an hour at 120° F. The 
ion is then squeezed out and the 
n hung in the air in a warm, moist 












place for an hour or two. This oxidizes 


ind darkens the color but a final oxida- 


ton is advisable. For the better grades 


{goods Hydrogen Peroxide is used, 


ut tor cheap work Sodium Bichromate 





lution may be used. After oxidation, 
vaich takes place in a few minutes, the 





‘Uris washed and finished. After dye- 
§ the softening of the skin is the work 
ta practical furrier. 
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The Term “ Fast to Light” 


Question: A certain dye was claimed 
to be fast to light, but a customer said 
it was not up to his requirements. How 
can it be decided who was right? 

Answer: The term “fast to light” is 
not a definite term when applied to dyed 
fabrics. There is no dyestuff known 
which has absolute fastness to light. 
Neither has there been any standard 
established which will give the term a 
more exact value. Several weeks ago 
we published a short article on this sub- 
ject to which we refer you. 

At present our only measure must be 
a comparison of the unknown with a 
known color. We cannot well compare 
a pale shade with a full shade or mis- 
leading results will follow. A dyeing 
of four or five per cent. of Naphthol 
Yellow will seem to match a half per 
cent. dyeing of Tartrazine at first 
glance, but will be found to stand an 
exposure to light better tl the Tart- 
razine, although the Tartrazine is ac- 
tually faster than 
The whole subject is stil 
cated and causes many di 
ably the only way a com 
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whether they fade evenly, and only be- 
come lighter, or whether there is an 
alteration of the tone. Any color com- 
bination is better when all the colors 
tade alike, but the presence of one very 
fast color is as bad as the presence of 
a very fugitive one, as a change of shade 
is more objectionable than a mere light- 
ening of the color. / 

At present fastness to light may be 
tested under the Ultra Violet exposure 
While the change of shade is not iden- 
tical with sunlight, it is verv good for 





comparisons and measurements 


c CTILsS 

(Continued on page 12) 
The Johnson Chemical Co., of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has recently been incorpor- 


keh ih UL Dek 


ated with a total capital of $200,000.00. 
Chis company intends to engage in the 
manutacture ot chemicals and allied 


products. The incorporators are J. I. 


Johnson, John W. Cross 
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Learning The Art of Dyeing 


Many requests have come to us lately 
asking for the names of books on dye- 
ing and coloring operations in general. 
We have not been able to conscien- 
tiously recommend any book for several 
reasons which it may be worth while to 
enumerate. Before the war the most 
up to date book was several years be- 
hind the progress in dyestuffs. Sulphur 
dyes were treated as an innovation, 
afterchrome dyes practically over- 
looked, developed colors regarded as 
too complex for consideration, and vat 
dyes looked on as impractical curiosi- 
ties. It is a well known fact that tech- 
nical books seldom include anything 
that is not ten years old, while the live 
facts and practical working methods do 
not get into print until they are almost 
obsolete. 

At the same time there was a steady 
production of high class technical mat 
ter, in the form of sample cards and 
instruction books, published and dis- 
tributed gratis by the large German 
factories. 

Naturally each of these featured the 
products of one firm only, but there was 
much in common. ‘The practical dyers 
and color users all have at present valu- 
able collections of such books which 
money could hardly buy to-day. 

To keep the trade informed was con 
sidered a necessary part of the propa 
ganda, and it must have been a con- 
siderable item of expense. Many of the 
sample cards and books which were 
sent out broadcast at the rate of sey 
eral hundred each month to each con 
sumer could not have been duplicated 
in America for several dollars each. 

We have seen cards devoted to the 
coloring of vegetable i 


ivory. buttons, 
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others for soap, candies, fancy papers, 
paints, special cloths and yarns, in fact 
any material whose coloring might be 
done with any particular class of dyes, 

This is hardly practical at present and 
will not be until one factory or group 
of American factories produces a com- 
plete line of dyes in any one class. 

For the same reason it is not possible 
for any technical writer to produce a 
comprehensive book for the use of the 
consumer in general. It would be in- 
possible to give a recipe for dyeing any 
material until the available dyes were 
obtainable in constant strength and 
shade. It would be equally absurd t 
give recipes that called for the use of 
certain American products and _ then 
have to add “In order to shade these 
colors we must use Acid Blue X, of 
which some may be left from old Ger- 
man stocks.” The time will soon come 
when we will have many of the missing 
members, but it will be a long time after 
that before we can expect any issues of 
instruction books or the comprehensive 
“American Manual of Dyeing.” 

In the 
pect ? 


meantime what can we ex- 

Permit us here to remind every user 
of dyes in all the industries that it was 
to fill this very need that the AMERICAN 
DyrESTUFF REPORTER was Created. 

To accomplish this end to the best 
advantage of all several things are nec 
essary. The manufacturers should keep 
us posted regarding all new products 
and, if they give them new names, In- 
form us of their properties. We cam 
then inform the consumer of the new 
dye and its possibilities. 

It is advisable for the consumers to 
let us know their needs and we can then 
put their case before the manufacturers 

The possibilities of this publicatior 
are enormous providing the right kind 
of cooperation is secured. We are 
making progress toward this end and 
each week marks another step forward 
We are leaving the scientific discussions 
to the monthly papers and the markets 
to the dailies, but aim each week to giv’ 
the practical side of the dye industry 
to those who will be most benefitted 
thereby. 
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What the Consumer Thinks 
(Continued from last week) 


Nashua Woolen Mills, Nashua, Ia. : 
“A protective tariff that would give 
American dye manufacturers a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

Tell City Woolen Mills, Tell City, Ind. : 
“Protective tariff in American dyes.” 

W. F. Robertson & Co., Honesdale, N. 

.: 
“Tariff by all means.” 
Valley Carpet Mfg. Co., Shippensburg 
a 
“Up to the present time we have not 
found in price and quality a substi 
tute to take the place of German dyes. 
When we do, put duty on imports 
of German dyes.” 

January & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky.: 
“A fair tariff would protect manu- 
facturers and also the user of dyes, 
in other words not give the manufac- 
turers a monopoly.” 

Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
“Sufficient to protect home industry.” 

Modern Central Silk Dyeing & Finish- 

ing Co., Paterson, N. J.: 
“Yes, we must advocate a protective 
tariff.” 

The Raleigh Woolen Mills, Fitzpatrick, 

W. Va.: 
“High tariff protects home industry.” 

L. R. Day, Cleveland, O.: 

“Tariff for protection only in order 
to enable the American chemist to 
compete with perfect dyes.” 

Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 

=. 
‘\ reasonable protection.” 

Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder, 

kaa. 
“Enough tariff to protect our home 
capital. Let it be what it will.” 

Knight Woolen Mills, Provo, Utah. : 
“Enough protection to enable manu- 
facturers in this country to live and 
prosper after the war.” 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga. : 

“Enough tariff to insure continuance 
of the industry only.” 
J. W. Williamson Co., 

ms Ge 
“Protection enough to allow a legiti 
mate profit, but not so much as to 
keep out competition.” 


Wilmington, 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Faribault Woolen Mills Co., Faribault 
Minn. : 
“Full protection against foreign com- 
petition.” 
Muncy Woolen Mig. Co., Muncy, Pa.: 
“Sufficient tariff to protect the par- 
ties who invest.” 


The Wallace Wall Paper Co., Cortland, 


NN. ¥.2 
“A tariff—enough to protect and de- 
velop the industry in this country.” 
Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, R 
B 
“Advocate a protective tariff to al- 
low the manufacturer to grow. How 
much is needed to protect will quickls 
be proven by the growth of the 
dustry.” 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co., E. Walp 
Mass. : 
“Prohibitive tariff on foreign dy 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
“Reasonable tariff.” 
Wm. Crabtree & Sons, 
i 
“Sufficient duties to 
mestic industry to g 
ductive and research 


YOU can’t afford 
to use any but the 
finest 


Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 
INCORPORATED 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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Lebanon Woolen Mills, 
Tenn. : 
“We must have a sufficiently high 
and protective tariff to establish this 
infant industry.” 
The Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martins- 
burg, W. Va.: 
“Minimum tariff only.” 
Defiance Paper Co., Niagara Falls, 
me Be 
“High protective tariff.” 
Jennings Lace Works Corp., Brook- 
ign, N. Y.: 
“High tariff.” 
Brainerd & Armstrong Co., New Lon- 
don, Conn. : 
“High enough for four years after 
the war.” 
Southern Embroidery Co., Baltimore, 
Md. : 
“High enough to keep out German 
dyes.” 

Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami, Prov. 

Que., Canada: 
“Dyestuff manufacturers should cer- 
tainly be protected for the rea- 
son they have invested a large amount 
of capital. I do not feel qualified 
to outline the methods to be used.” 

Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass.: 
“A sufficient tariff should, in our 
opinion, be placed on dyestuffs to 
protect capital which is engaged in 
the manufacture of dyes in this 
country.” 

Holden Woolen Co., Holden, Mass.: 
“Protect the American manufacturer 
even though mills have to pay more 
for their dyestuffs.” 

Esterly Woolen Co., Esterly, Pa. : 

“A tariff high enough to make Amer- 

ican products entirely secure.” 


Lebanon, 


L 
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z DIRECT BLUE 
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International Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J.: 
“Such as to prevent flooding the mar- 
ket with cheap dyes after the war.” 

Neversink Dyeing Co., Inc., Reading, 

ra. : 
“Medium tariff.” 

A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee, Vt. : 
“Tariff enough to protect American 
manufacturers by taxing enough to 
offset difference in wages between 
Germany and the United States.” 

Holyoke Plush Co., Holyoke, Mass. : 
“Protect the American industries 
well against foreign manufacturers.” 

Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va.: 
“Protect domestic industries reason- 
ably.” 

Tonawanda Board & Paper Co., Tona- 

wanda, N. Y.: 
“As a consumer of dyes, we still 
believe in reasonable protection to 
American manufacturers by means 
of tariff.” 

M. & W. H. Nixon Paper Co., Mana- 

yunk, Phila., Pa.: 
“Sufficient to foster domestic manu- 
facture by the barring out of for- 
eign dyes permanently.” 

Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 

Mass. : 
‘““*Made in America’ should be here 
to stay. Tariff high enough to pro- 
tect, law enough to have fair com- 
petition.” 
Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor, Me.: 
“Favor a high protective tariff.” 
Frankford Hosiery Mills Co., Frank- 
ford, Phila., Pa.: 
“We believe the industry should be 
protected.” 
Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C.: 
“Just enough duty to be sure of keep- 


BB 
0 DIRECT GREEN B 
“—— CONGO RED 


Manufactured by 


ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


SALES OFFICE: 38 Water St., New York FACTORY: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ing all German dyes out which we 
can make.” 

Tipton Cotton Mills, Covington, Tenn. : 
“A tariff high enough to prevent 
strangling of American industry un- 
til well established, and then free 
trade.” 

American Thread Co., 

Conn. : 
“Sufficient tariff to cover the differ- 
ence in labor cost between the U. S. 
and Germany.” 

Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas, 

Wash. : 
“We consider a protective tariff on 
American made dyestuffs necessary 
to protect this industry at normal 
times.” 

Independent Silk Dyeing Co., 

Farmingdale, L. [.: 
“Protection to enable 
against Europe.” 

Chicago Varnish Co., Chicago, II: 
“Ten per cent ad valorem.” 

Wolf River Paper & Fiber Co., Sha- 

mana, Wis. : 

“We believe they should have ample 
protection.” 
Whiting Plorer 

Point, Wis. : 
“At least twenty-five per cent.” 

Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H.: 
“Moderate protection.” 

G. R. Whiting, Franklin, Mass. : 
“They should be protected so as to 
keep out foreign competition.” 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, 

Wash. : 

“With reference to protective tariff 
we should have the tariff high enough 
to protect our industries, and what it 
should be should be ascertained care- 
fully and the tariff fixed on this basis 
so that after the end of the war our 
American factories will be able to 
compete with foreign producers.” 

Davis & Quick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“No protective tariff.” 
Brightwood Mfg. Co., North Andover, 


Willimantic, 


Inc., 


competition 


Paper Co., Stevens 


“The tariff recommended by the 
\merican Chemical Society.” 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. : 
“Full and complete protection.” 
Bellingham Woolen Co., N. Belling- 
ham, Mass. : 
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“Fair protection to take care of dif- 
ference in cost of manufacture 
only.” 


Creditors of Madero Bros. Meet 


The creditors of the bankrupt Ma- 
dero Bros., Inc., exporters and im- 
porters of drugs and chemicals whose 
business has been in the hands of re- 
ceivers since Feb. 18, will meet at the 
office of the referee, Seaman Miller, 2 
Rector Street, on Friday, April 12, at 
11 o'clock, to prove their claims and 
choose a trustee to look after their in- 
terests. In view of the contest between 
two rival committees of creditors which 
are trying to obtain control of a ma- 
jority of the claims, the meeting is ex- 
pected to be a lively one. 

Tonko L. Milic, former general 
manager of the firm, is still in the 
Tombs, pending his arraignment before 
U. S. Commissioner Hitchcock for at- 
tempting to ship salicylic acid in place 
of quinine sulphate to an Italian hospi- 
tal. After many postponements, the 
case was to have been heard last 
Thursday, but was again postponed. 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS | 


INC. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 

Indigo Paste 

Indigo Extract 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Malachite Green 


We do not job in any 
colors, we manufacture 


SALES OFFICE 
322 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Inquiry Department 
(Continued from page 7) 
American Made Eosine 
What 


the sale of an American Eosine: 


Outestion: field is there for 


-Inswer: As a dyestuff this product 
is confined to the silk dyers who how- 
ever prefer Phloxine or Rhodamine. 
Some paper mills use a limited amount. 
Red writing inks are made of Eosine 
but this 
amounts. 


use demands only small 
Cotton may be dyed pink on 
lead 


mordant, the dyed yarn being mostly 


an oil and alumina mordant or 


used for wrapping twines. The prin- 
cipal use however is in the production 
of red lakes for paints, wall paper, and 
printing inks. By varying the base on 
which the lake is precipitated a variety 
of scarlet pigments of rich tone are 
possible. Red lead, Blanc fixe and 
Barytes are used for heavy lakes and 
Lead Acetate 


or Nitrate is always used as the precip- 


\lumina for light ones. 
itant. Under certain conditions a red 
with a bronze reflection can be made, 
but this requires a very pure product 
and careful manipulation. 


HELP WANTED MALE 


i for factory Must have 
fierences and effects and be able 
colors for new results. One of 

ool training preferred a0 
vacation State experi 
S10 Broad 


“Stainer 


CLEARING 


FOR 


COLORS 


HOUSE 


DYE EXCHANCE CORPORATION 
141 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


April 15, 1918 


Indigotine and Indigo Extract 

Question: Please give me what in- 
formation you can regarding Indigo- 
tine and Indigo [xtract, fastness, uses, 
exc. 

Answer: Indigotine and Indigo Ex- 
tract also Indigo Carmine are simplex 
Indigo-di-sulphoric acid, generally the 
sodium salt. The pasty extract is 
mostly acid while the powders are neu- 
tral. The ultimate coloring matter is 
the same however. The dyestuff may 
be regarded as a level dyeing medium 
bright acid blue of moderate fastness 
to light and washing. There is a slight 
difference between the products from 
natural and synthetic Indigo. The nat- 
ural is a trifle duller in shade but ex- 
hausts more slowly and dyes more 
evenly while the brighter blue from 
synthetic Indigo exhausts more quickly 
and is more likely to dye streaky if care 
is not taken. This is a dye highly es- 
teemed by wool dyers for carpet yarns 
and dress goods and represents at pres- 
ent our only available bright acid blue 
of American manufacture. 


Prussian Blue on Cotton Wool and 
Silk 

Question: Can Soluble Prussian Blue 
be applied to cotton, wool or silk as a 
dyestuff ? 

cInswer: A solution of this blue 
slowly heated may cause a tint that 
resembles a dyeing but it has no practi- 
cal value. An old method produced 
Prussian Blue on the fibre by first mak- 
ing Iron Buff, by the use of Iron 
Liquor, and afterward working in a 
fresh bath of Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash. Even produced in this way the 
goods felt harsh and rough and were 
quickly decolorized by soap and_al- 
kalies. The fastness to light being ex- 
cellent the principal use was for awn- 
ing stripes and such goods as are sel- 
dom washed. 

The principal use of this coloring 
matter, for it can hardly be called a 
dye, is for household laundry blues and 
for paper tinting. It is also an excel 
lent addition to writing inks being un 


affected by acids, tron salts or tannins. 
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Sulphoncyanines on Wool 


Question: What is the best way to 
dye Sulphoncyanines on Wool? 

Answer: The dyes of this class, be- 
ing intermediate in character between 
direct and acid dyes, have an affinity 
for wool fibre in a perectly neutral bath. 
The dveing proceeds more regularly if 
nothing is added to the bath except dye- 
stuff. The temperature is raised to a 
boil and, as the boiling continues, the 
greater part of the dye is taken up 
evenly. The fact of the dye being taken 
up by the wool does not insure fastness 
so it is better to finish with Acetic Acid 
and Glauber Salt. Most dyes of this 
class work well with Acetate of Am- 
monia and with all three chrome proc- 
esses—chrome mordant, after chrome 
and mono-chrome. Various members 
of this group are used in conjunction 
with Union dyes to correct the shade 
of the wool as they dye this fibre only, 
from a boiling neutral bath. The great- 
est objection to the entire series is the 
difficulty in obtaining level dyeings, but 
this is generally due to the use of a 
wrong process. 


The Indigo Crop of India 


The output of natural indigo in India 
is followed with close interest in these 
days. It is a source of general regret 
that the crop for 1917-18 promises to 
be materially below that of 1916-17. 
The following is the official report on 
the subject: 

The total area sown is estimated at 
017,100 acres, which is approximately 
the same as the revised estimate at the 
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corresponding date of last year. As 
compared with the final estimate of last 
year (756,400 acres), the present esti- 
mate shows a decrease of 18 per cent. 

The total yield of dye is now roughly 
estimated at 3,850 short tons, as against 
4,125 tons estimated at this time las 
year, or a decrease of 6.5 per cent. z 
compared with the final estimate of last 
vear (5,225 tons) the present estimate 
shows a decrease of 26 per cent. 

time 

were favorable, and an extended area 
was sown with the crop, except in the 
Madras Deccan, where failure of rains, 
combined with a fall in prices, curtailed 
the area to such an extent as to counter- 
balance the increase in all other pr 
inces. The crop has been ad 
affected by excessive rain and 
in Bihar, the Punjab, and the 
districts of the United Provinces 
where the condition of the croy 
ported to be good. 


Use of Sea-Weed for Dyeing 


H. H. Kelsey of London, Eng., as- 
signor to N. Malcolmson of London 
(Am. Pat. 1,254,810, of Jan. 29, 1918), 


> 


finds that sea weed can be used much 
more extensively in dyeing t 
hitherto been the case. To a s] 
tent dulse (Ri dul 
been employed to produce a some 
fugitive reddish dye, but it is 
instance on record. 

The following is quot 
patent: 

Pigments of various colors 
tained in sea-weed of 


rhodosperm and 


dymenia 


> 


the melan 


1.7 
chiorosperm 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 


ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS 


CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI 


SUMAC EXTRACT 
LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
GAMBIER-FUSTIC 


CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 


Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 


Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 


Softening, Finishing and 


Waterproofing all Fabrics 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
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. Dedicate Your Dollars to Democracy 


Certain colors are remarkably constant 
in large natural alge groups. Thus the 
Fucacee@ exhibit a brown or olive color, 
and the Floridee a beautiful rose-red. 

The present invention comprises a 
process of dyeing by means of dyestuffs 
produced from the melanosperm, rho- 
dosperm and chlorosperm groups of 
sea-weed. 

Colors may be imported to fabrics by 
merely boiling the particular sea-weed 
proposed to be used, with the fabric to 
be dyed; for example from one ounce 
upward of the weed to a pound of the 
fabric to be dyed. 

The process of dyeing consists in 
placing the material that is to be dyed 
into a bath of water or spirit contain- 
ing, either in the raw state or in paste 
or powder form, a sea-weed of the rho- 
dosperm group (except dulse) or the 
chlorosperm group, or the melano- 
sperm group (except Laminaria in the 
case when laminaria powder is con- 
tained in a paste with indigo). 

The paste or powder can be obtained 
by subjecting the sea-weed to a treat- 
ment of boiling in water till it becomes 
soft, and next crushing it so that a 
paste results, or by roasting the sea- 
weed and then grinding the dry weed, 
much in the same way as coffee and 
chicory are roasted and ground. The 
powder may also be obtained by drying 
a paste. 

When using the paste or powder the 
color is imparted to the fabric in much 


less time than when the raw weed is 
employed. 

It is found that when using the 
melanosperm or chlorosperm or rhodo- 
sperm powder or paste or a dyeing 
liquid derived from any of these groups 
of sea-weed, the addition to the dyebath 
of a sulphuric-acid solution intensi- 
fies and deepens the color produced on 
the fabric. As an example 1 ounce of 
powder and 1 ounce of concentrated 
sulfuric acid mixed with 8 pints of 
water makes a good dyeing-liquid. 

The colors imparted to the fabric 
from these sea-weed dyes are fast col- 
ors and do not necessarily involve the 
use of mordants. 

Various known dyestuffs, mordants, 
or topping baths may be used, either 
separately or mixed with the sea-weed, 
powder or paste or their solutions, for 
the purpose of varying, intensifying or 
fixing any of the colors, if desired. 

Different types of weed, or the colors 
obtained therefrom, can be mixed, to 
obtain varying shades and tints. 


Notice to Subscribers 


Owing to the disturbance caused by 
war conditions in the postal service, we 
cannot guarantee prompt delivery of 
this journal through the mails. For 
delays in such delivery, while they 
should be reported at once to this office, 
we cannot accept blame. 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


MALACHITE GREEN 
SULPHUR KHAKI 


SULPHUR BLACK 
SULPHUR BROWN 


AURAMINE 


Samples and prices gladly submitted upon request 


Williamsburg Chemical Co., Inc. 


230 Morgan Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, New York 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Marden, Orth & Hastings 


Corporation 


(Established 1837) 


Manufacturers of 
Aniline Colors and Intermediates 
61 Broadway, New York City 


BOSTON, 225 Purchase St. 130 N. Wells St., CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, Widener Bldg. Hoge Bldg., SEATTLE 
CLEVELAND, Rockefeller Bldg. 316 Clay St., SAN FRANCISCO 


DIRECT COLORS — BASIC COLORS 
ACID COLORS 
CHROME COLORS NIGROSINES 
OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


COAL-TAR INTERMEDIATES 


United Oil & Chemical Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Factories: 
NEWARK, N. J. MILFORD, N. J. 
WOODBRIDGE, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. BOSTON, MASs. 





At the Textile Exhibition 


It is now generally conceded that the appearance of the 
present National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., with 
its several plants covering the manufacture of dyestuffs 
from bases through intermediates to the finished color, 
marked the fixation of dyestuff manufacture here in 
America. At the Sixth National Textile Exhibition, 
which is to be held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, from April 29th to May 11th, 1918, this company 
will occupy a large corner space on the Fourth Floor. 
Here will be shown some of the achievements that have 
marked the progress of the art during the past year. 
A feature of the exhibition will be a display of dyeings 
of some fifty “NATIONAL” colors, along side of which 
will be shown dyeings of the same class of colors of 
(serman manufacture. These dyeings of 


American Colors versus German Colors 


will be subjected to the same tests of scouring, fulling, 
and exposure to light and weather, with the purpose 
of illustrating more fully than has heretofore been at- 
tempted the exact status of American dyes as compared 
with similar dyes of foreign manufacture. We invite 
from the textile trade, as well as from the public, a most 
careful scrutiny of this exhibit. If it be examined with 
a knowledge of the work of our Research Department 
the well-informed will at once recognize that the promises 
of this company are gradually being fulfilled, and that 
“NATIONAL” colors within a reasonable time will form 
an adequate and comprehensive line. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 








